THE RETREAT OF BRITAIN
that did not concern us. Many newspapers made
themselves definitely the advocates of Japan, and
bitterly resented all suggestions of restraint or 'inter-
ference'. Almost everywhere one heard the view
expressed that in any case we were powerless to stop
the Japanese advance.
Now where policy is indecisive and undeclared, as
is usually British foreign policy, the action of other
states, both potential allies and potential enemies,
will be guided very largely in the action which they
take by what appears to be the general drift of British
public opinion, particularly the opinion of circles
likely to influence the action of the government.
This gives to Conservative and 'Imperialist' opinion
great importance. The potential aggressor is apt to
argue: *If the Imperialists don't object, the others are
not likely to; and if we have the government party
with us the others do not much matter/
How definitely Conservative, governmental, and
some commercial opinion was favourable to Japan,
the quotations below indicate. A member of the
House declares, to applause: cl am for Japan.*
Eminent commercial men point out how important
it is to remain on friendly terms with our 'old and
trusted ally\ Sir Charles Seligman, on the occasion
of the visit of the British Industrial Mission to Japan
gives a statement to the Press:
'I can say that practically every thinking Briton is in
favour of reviving the Anglo-Japanese alliance, not
with a secret agreement to attack any third party but
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